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ruBA, the emerald island hanging like a jeweled pendant off the slender 
^ neck of Florida, is a gay, happy land with a perpetual holiday air. 
Home of that most wonderful of Latin rhythms, the rumba, of aromatic 
hand-rolled cigars, sugar and rum, its charm is infinite, its attractions 
span centuries of history and progress. Small wonder the travel folders 
proclaim it "the land where yesterday meets tomorrow." 

Ever since the harsh clank of anchor chains broke the peace of a 
sunny October day in 1492, Cuba has been luring travelers to her golden 
shores. First to come were the conquerors, including Cortes, de Soto, 
Ponce de Leon and Cabeza de Vaca, attracted by the promise of fame 
and fortune, of EI Dorado and the illusive Fountain of Youth. Their 
palaces, forts, convents and time-worn churches today enchant tourists 
with their enduring beauty, recalling an era when Cuba served as a 
base from which Spanish power was extended throughout the New 
World. 



Cover: Statue of Jose Marti, Apostle of Cuban . liberty, stands in Central Park 
Masthead: Morro Castle, once a formidable deterrent to sea rovers, is today one 
of Cuba's main attractions 
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But perhaps liistory does iiot interest you and you are looking for 
exeitement. Pleasure-loving Havana, the capital city, offers casinos, 
gambling, uninhibited night spots, a race track, cock fighting, and, if 
you happen to be there at carnival time (three days before Lent) the 
most spectacular show of revelry this side of Rio de Janeiro. You need 
have no compunctions about buying a lottery ticket in Cuba, no matter 
how you feel about gambling, for the proceeds of the Loteria Nacional 
are used for welfare work. 

Most of all, however, Cuba offers scenery of surpassing beauty 
which you can enjoy whether you view it from the veranda of a sumptuous 
hotel or "go native" and wander up and down silvery beaches all day. 
There are many wonderful resorts including Varadero, La Concha Beach 
in Marianao, Cienfuegos, Trinidad, Caibarien, Santiago de Cuba, and 
the unusual black sand beach of Bibijagua on the Isle of Pines. 

The largest island in the West Indies, Cuba lies 100 miles south of 
Key West, Florida, less than 50 minutes from Miami. About one quarter 
of the island is mountainous—the Sierra Maestra rises from the south 
coast to 6,560 feet at the Pico Turquino, the highest point of Cuba, In 
the west the Sierra de los Organos shelters the rich tobacco- growing 
region of Vuelta Abajo, and in the center of the island the Sierra de 
Trinidad lies like a low cloud bank. 

The soil of Cuba is generous and although much of the land has 
been cleared for the cultivation of sugar, the nation's number one crop, 
there are still thousands of acres of forest land where the giant ceiba 
( silk-cotton tree ) , fluffy bamboo, and the stately royal palm unfurl in the 
wind. The land is dimpled with fertile valleys where flaming hibiscus, 
golden shower vine, jasmine, orchids and vibrant red mar pacifico put on 
seasonal displays of spectacular beauty. 

Although Cuba is situated just south of the Tropic of Cancer, its 
climate can hardly be called tropical in character. It is remarkably 
moderate and uniform, due to the influence of the prevailing winds and 
the equalizing effect of the surrounding ocean. There are two distinct 
seasons — the rainy period from May to October, and a cool and dry one 
from November to April, 

Few people take such pleasure in entertaining visitors or in show- 
ing off their possessions as the Cubans, who today number 5,829,029. 
Long years of contact with travelers from all parts of the world has 
developed in them a remarkable sense of ease and grace. Quick of 
speech and action, the happy-go-lucky attitude of the people belies their 
deep concern for serious matters. Some of Latin America's greatest 
literature stems from the talented pen of Cuban writers, and even the 
less gifted give expression by naming their stores La Filosofia (Philoso- 



phy), and El Pensamiento (Thought), La Moderna Poesia (Modern 
Poetry), and La Purisima Concepcion (The Immaculate Conception). 

Our nearest overseas neighbor, Cuba is a foreign land replete with 
mystery and glamour, where bold new concepts in construction and color 
contrast strikingly with historic landmarks, where customs steeped in 
tradition still hold true among a people as modern as tomorrow, and 
where wrought iron grill work fashioned centuries ago casts lacy shadows 
on signs which say "Recommended by Duncan Hiues." 

Sketch of the Past 

THE CUHTAIN of mystery veiling the New World parted only enough on 
the morning of October 27, 1492, to permit Christopher Columbus and 
his crew to see before them what the Great Navigator called "the most 
beautiful land that eyes have ever seen." Columbus was certain that he 
had finally reached the continent of Asia, and when he heard the natives 
speaking of a town they called "Cubanacan" he was convinced they were 
referring to Kubla Khan, the great Asiatic monarch. Columbus named 
the land Juana, after the son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

On his second voyage to the New World (1493-94) Columbus ex- 
plored Cuba's southern coast but turned back before reaching the western 
tip, and it was not until 1500 that Cuba was first shown as an island on 
the famous map of Juan de la Cosa. 

When Columbus died, his son Diego was invested with the Dis- 
coverer's titles and made Governor of the Spanish possessions in the New 
World with seat in Hispaniola (Dominican Republic and Haiti). He 
immediately appointed Diego Velazquez de Cuellar to head a colonizing 
expedition to Cuba. The first Mu- 
nicipal Government in Cuba ^vas ^ - - 
established at Baracoa, a settle- 
ment dating from 1512, and by 
1519 Bayamo, Santiago de Cuba, 
Puerto Principe, San Juan de los 
Remedies, Sancti Spiritus, Trini- 
dad, and finally San Cristobal 
(later known as Havana) were 
founded. 

For more than two centuries 
Cuba served as a base from which 
Spanish power was extended 



The imposing Maine Memorial erected in 
honor of the victims of the Maine disaster 





throughout the New World. The strategic importance ol" the exeelleut 
harbor at Havana made it an assembly point and a place to refit the 
ships of the Spanish Armada. Very soon it became the most important 
city on the island and eventually the focus of Spanish power in the 
West Indies. Gold flowed through her coffers and intrigue flourished in 
her narrow streets. As a consequence Havana was constantly under 
attack by the Dutch, French, and English pirates. The king of Spain 
finally sent his most skilled engineers to construct the big stone forts to 
defend the city from marauding buccaneers. 

All the fortresses constructed by the Spanish were to no avail when 
in the autumn of 1761 an East Indian ship brought to Havana a plague 
which exerted a grim influence over Cuba for more than a century — yellow 
fever. The city was in the midst of a desperate struggle to ward off the 
disease when there appeared over the horizon still another threat to the 
unfortunate inhabitants. On June 6, 1762 a formidable armada of Brit- 
ish ships under the command of the Earl of Albermarle sailed into 
Havana harbor. The habaneros put up a valiant fight, but by August 13th, 
despite their tremendous losses to yellow fever, the British captured the 
city and remained in possession of it until the Treaty of Paris ( February 
10, 1763) restored Havana to Spain. 

During the remainder of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, Cuba continued to reap vast profits from trade with 
other countries. Settlers had discovered that the soil of the island was 
particularly suited to sugar cane, tobacco, coffee and indigo, and as the 
Indian labor ran low, Negro slaves were imported to tend the plan- 
tations. Havana soon became a vast slave-trading center. In addition 
to experiencing a great increase in its Negro population, Cuba became 
a refuge for political exiles from territories lost by Spain to the armies 
of independence. 



Havana's ancient cathedral fronts on Plaza Catedral 





The City Hall faces Plaza de Armas, the first public square laid out in Havana 

Although several secret societies had been formed in Cuba with the 
aim of establishing a Cuban republic, it was several years after the 
liberation of South America that open rebellion broke out. The call-to- 
arms, known as the Grito de Yara, was issued at a meeting held October 
10, 1868. One of the first acts of the leader of the revolt, Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, known as the "Father of his Country," was to free the slaves. 
The war lasted ten years and ended when a serious split in the patriotic 
party crippled their efforts to gain independence. However, during this 
time one of Cuba's most revered heroes, Jose Marti, was uniting Cuban 
exiles throughout the U. S., Mexico and the Caribbean area into the 
Cuban Revolutionary Party. 

In 1895 revolution broke out again with the call-to-arms (Grito de 
Baire ) given on February 24 of that year. Marti joined General Maximo 
Gomez, commander-in-chief of the revolutionary army, at his home in 
the Dominican Republic, and from there returned to Cuba where he died 
heroically in the battle of Dos Rios on May 19, 1895. 

The climax of the war came on February 15, 1898, when the U. S. 
battleship Maine blew up in Havana harbor. On April 20 the United 
States Congress passed a joint resolution declaring that "the people of 
the island of Cuba are and of a right ought to be independent." Thus 
began the Spanish American War. Theodore Roosevelt and his famous 
Rough Riders, under Colonel Leonard Wood, joined forces with the 
revolutionists to defeat the Spaniards at San Juan Hill; while the United 
States Navy defeated the Spaniards in the battles of Santiago and Manila 
Bay (Philippine Islands). In three months Cuba was free and Spain 
renounced forever her rights over the island in the Treaty of Paris, De- 
cember 10, 1898. 

For three years Cuba was governed by the United States pending the 
organization of an independent government. General Leonard Wood, 
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Less than 100 miles south of Key West, Florida— 



who replaced General Brooke, first U. S. governor, was tireless in pro- 
moting the progress of the island. It was during this time that yellow 
fever was eradicated from the island through the combined efforts of an 
illustrious group of Cuban and United States doctors, including Dr. Carlos 
Finlay, who discovered that the mosquito ( stegomya f asciata ) caused the 
transmission of yellow fever, Dr. Walter Reed, Major William C. Gorgas, 
Dr. Jesse W. Lazear, and Dr. James Carroll. 

On May 20, 1902, the Lone Star Flag of a free Cuba was flown over 
Morro Castle, and the people proceeded to install their first president, 
Don Tomas Estrada Palma. In 1906 President Palma requested the 
United States to intervene once more in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. The United States proclaimed a provisional government "to 
last long enough to restore order, peace and public confidence." In 
January 1909 the reigns of government were again restored to the Cuban 
people where they have remained until the present time. 

The Constitution of Cuba promulgated in 1940 declares that Cuba 
is an independent and sovereign nation, organized as a unitary and 
democratic republic for the enjoyment of political liberty, social justice, 
individual and collective welfare and human solidarity. Sovereignty is 
declared to rest in the people. The three main branches of the national 
government are the executive, legislative, and judicial. The executive 
power is exercised by the President, who is normally elected by univeisal 
suffrage for a four-year term; legislative power is vested in a House of 
Representatives and a Senate which jointly constitute the national Con- 
gress; and the Judicial power is exercised by the Supreme Court of 
Justice and lesser courts as authorized by law. 







Cuba is within a few hours' reach of the United States 



Your Trip to Cuba 



HOW TO GET THERE 



ADVANCES in modern transportation systems have drawn Cuba so close 
" to the mainland of North America that it is now quite possible for 
you to spend a weekend on Varadero's platinum beach, or catch a good 
show at one of Havana's many spectacular nightclubs, and fly back the 
next day. You can fly to Havana from Miami in just fifty minutes, and 
from New York in five hours. 

But perhaps you have a little longer time and would like to take 
a boat trip aboard one of the many ships plying the Caribbean waters. 
The trip by boat, either aboard a luxury liner or one of the many fine 
freighters, is in itself a pleasure you will not soon forget, and will afford 
you plenty of time to rest up for sightseeing. A seven-hour daylight 
cruise between Key West and Havana, Cuba, now costs about $30.00 for 
a car and driver, one way. Some ship lines offer cruises; you can use 
the ship as your hotel while in port. 

Before you plan your trip be sure to check with your local travel 
agency, steamship or airline companies, or with the Travel Division of 
the Fan American Union for the latest information on routes and sched- 
ules. 

By Air. Pan American World Airways System: daily flights from 
Miami to Havana. Braniff International Airways: daily flights from New 
York, Washington, D. C, and Miami to Havana, Also flights from 
Denver, Dallas-Fort Worth, Houston and Miami to Havana; and Seattle, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Chicago, Miami, to Havana, National Airlines: 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C, Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami, 
Havana. Delta Airlines: Chicago and Detroit to Dallas, Houston, New 






Orleans and Havana. Cuhana de Aviacion: New York, Washington, 
D. C, Chicago, Miami to Havana; also Mexico City to Havana. Q Air- 
ways: Key West and Palm Beaches to Havana. Mexicana de Aviacion: 
Los Angeles, Mexico City to Havana. The following scheduled airlines 
operate between New York or Miami to Havana: Aerolineas Argentinas; 
LACSA International Airlines; Linea Aeropostal Venezolana; TAN Air- 
lines; and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. Connections may be made with 
the above flights by domestic airlines serving all major U. S. cities. 

By Sea. United Fruit Company: Weekly freight ship sailings from 
New York and New Orleans to Cuba with limited passenger accommoda- 
tions. Ward Line: Weekly sailings of passenger-carrying freighters from 
New York to Havana. Standard Fruit ir Steamship Co.: 19-day freighter 
sea voyages from New Orleans to Havana, Panama Canal, Ecuador and 
return to New Orleans. Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. Inc.: two or more 
sailings monthly to Havana from U. S. Gulf Ports of flag freighters carry- 
ing up to 12 passengers. Peninsular ir Occidental Steamship Co. : Over- 
night sailings on the S/S Florida between Miami and Havana. Automo- 
biles also shipped. This company also offers 12-day cruises from Miami 
for Aruba, Curagao, La Guaira and Plavana. In addition to the above, 
a number of steamship companies divert their ships from Europe to the 
Caribbean during the winter, and feature cruises which include stops at 
Havana. 

Ferry Service. West India Fruit b- Steamship Co. and Caribbean 
Ferry System, Inc.: services from Key West on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays to Havana, and return trips to Miami on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. Peninsular ir Occidental Steamship Co.: (See above.) 

Yacht owners are welcome in Cuba. American pleasure craft under 
40 tons can enter all Cuban ports without a pflot or payment of fees. 

TRAVEL WITHIN THE COUNTRY 

IT IS PERFECTLY feasible and even practicable for tourists to take their 
own automobiles with them to Cuba. Auto-service recently added 
to the Key West-Cuba Ferry ( see How to Get There ) opens up a whole 
new world for motorists to explore. 

The backbone of the Cuban highway system is the Carretera Central 
(Central Highway), which extends 710 miles from Pinar del Rio on the 
west, through Havana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, Camaguey, and Holguin, 
to Santiago de Cuba on the east. Good secondary roads lead from it to 
other cities of importance. International road signs are used throughout, 
and although speed limits are in kilometers, it is a simple matter to com- 
pute the mileage by multiplying the number of miles by 1.6. Gasoline 
costs a little more than it does in the U. S., but there are enough gas 
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slalioiiH to keep your lank 
full at all times. 

All-expen.so cond u ctod 
tours in de luxe buses 
some of which are air-con- 
ditioned, are available out 
of Havana to the most in- 
teresting places in Cuba. 

Two principal railroad 
systems cover practically 
the entire length of the 
island from west to east — 
the United Railways of 
Havana and the Consoli- 
dated Railroads of Cuba. 
Many branches radiate 
from north to south. Sleep- 
ing cars, observation cars 
and buffet service are avail- 
able. 

Cuba's two principal 
airline companies, Cubana 
de Aviacion and Q Air- 
ways, operate between 
many points within the 
country. 

WHAT YOU WILL SEE 
Havana 

HAVANA, or "La Habana" 
" as it is called in Span- 
ish, is the largest city in 
the West Indies (pop. 1,- 
158,203), one of the oldest, 
and certainly one of the 
most charming. Situated at 
the entrance of the Mexi- 
can Gulf, and immediately 
where the great routes of 

Hotels in Havana 



the commercial nations of both worlds cross each other, the city has a 
cosmopolitan aspect that has justly earned for it the title of "Paris of the 
Americas." The fame of Havana as a major tourist center is well-de- 
served, for the habaneros have been offering their hospitality to travelers 
for over four hundred years. 

As with most cities whose roots are in the Old World, Havana centers 
around the time-worn section of town where you will find places and 
landmarks indissolubly linked to the discovery and conquest of the 
Western Hemisphere. The city was founded in 1515 by Diego de 
Velasquez on the south coast of Cuba, but was moved to its present 
location in 1519. Soon after World War H Havana underwent a rapid 
change and blossomed out into modern residential districts that rival 
those of the most sophisticated capitals of the world. 

The hotels in Havana are numerous; however, be sure to make 
reservations in advance, either through your travel agent or directly with 
the hotel. Rates fluctuate during the year— they are highest during the 
winter season (December 21 to March 31), and lowest from May 1 to 
November 30. Tourists who prefer to dispense with guide service may 
reach most of the points of interest in the city by bus, or by taxis which 
are operated at fixed rates per zone, and which may be hired by the hour. 
Learning the names of the various streets in Havana will be difficult 
as although they have official designations many of them retain names 
acquired through long years of custom and convenience. When the early 
Spaniards laid out their cities, the streets and squares apparently were 
not given names at first, but became known eventually for churches or 
buildings located on them, for members of a given trade or craft who 
lived and worked in the streets, or after historical events, and even leg- 
ends. Thus, Calle Oficios (Street of the Trades) was the center of the 
retail industry. Calle Obispo was uamed for a bishop who used to take 

his daily stroll along it, etc. However, 
you should be able to get a good map 
indicating these discrepancies. You 
will also find special policemen with 
arm-bands marked "tourist" who have 
been especially trained to help you. 
The main business section of Ha- 
vana is located on the peninsula. 
It juts out between the historic bay 
and the harbor. Many of the build- 
ings of the area are of early Spanish 
construction and will delight you with 
their graceful colonial beauty. Built 
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Hush with the streets, with ovcrluiiiging balconies, huge tloors am! iron- 
barred windows, they were intended to serve also as fortresses in order 
to protect the family from pirates who plundered tlie city on nntncM-oiis 
occasions. Some of the venerable old buildings have been ccmvcrted into 
government offices and are open to the public. Secluded gardens and 
romantic patios offer a pleasant refuge from the heat of the noonday sun. 

Along these narrow streets present-day habaneros dash about— -for 
they are not only quick in their speech, but in their actions also. Do not 
hesitate to ask anyone to repeat what he has said in order to prevent 
misunderstandings. The Cuban people are innately courteous. However, 
the ladies should be forewarned that it is the custom in Havana for men 
to compliment members of the opposite sex audibly! To ask someone to 
repeat a piropo ( comphment ) may be an occasion for embarrassment. 

The main street, and a favorite promenade of the habaneros is Paseo 
de Marti, better known as the Prado. Many Americans like to frequent 
the theaters, clubs, open-air cafes, bars and stores along this wide, tree- 
shaded thoroughfare. 

The avenue begins at Fraternity Park where one of the most dis- 
tinguished buildings in the Western Hemisphere, the National Capitol, 
embodies the patriotic pride of the people. Constructed of granite, lime- 
stone, and marble, it boasts the third highest dome in the world. On the 
inside, set in the middle of a huge rotunda, is a 24-carat diamond marking 
the zero kilometer from which all distances on the Central Highway are 
measured. The ceilings of the building are of gold leaf, the paneling and 
furnishings of hand-carved mahogany, the walls of tinted marble. It is 
filled with paintings and statues of famous persons. 

The fort of San Ldzaro was used as a watchtower to warn against attacks by pirates 






Across from the capitol, sidewalk cafes do a flourisliiug business 
to the music of all-girl orchestras. Fraternity Park is so named because 
during the Conference held in Havana in 1928, a ceiba tree was planted 
in soil from each of the American Republics. 

Parque Central, a mass of gorgeous scarlet blossoms when the royal 
poincianas are in bloom, is the center of downtown Havana. You may 
find it difficult to resist the tempting displays in the shop windows, and 
the persistent cajolery of the hawkers who line the streets and try to sell 
you anything from peanuts and lottery tickets to Chanel No. 5 "direct 
from Paris." Besides a number of fine specialty shops there are two de- 
partment stores in Havana where you can find almost anything you may 
have forgotten to bring from home: El Encanto (The Enchantment) and 
Fin de Siglo (End of the Century), both situated on Calle San Rafael. 
The Manzana de Gomez, with its fascinating arcades, is extremely con- 
venient for shopping. 

Overlooking the southwest corner of Parque Central is one of the 
city's most striking landmarks. El Centro Gallego (The Galician Club), 
a stately building richly embellished with sculptured marble figures. This 
club and the Centro Asturiano on the opposite side of the square are the 
headquarters of two of Havana's most important social and philanthropic 
centers, whose combined membership is close to 100,000 members. Ad- 
joining the Centro Gallego is the National Theater. 

The first public square laid out in Havana was the Plaza de Armas 
near the waterfront, formerly the center of the social, political and re- 
ligious life of the city. On the northeast corner of the plaza is La Fuerza 
Fortress, one of the oldest forts in the Western Hemisphere, having been 
built by Hernando de Soto in 1537. When de Soto left for Florida on 
the expedition which cost him his life, he left his capable young wife 
behind to govern the island. It is said that she watched for his return 
from one of the towers in this fortress until she finally went blind. 

On the west side of the Plaza, the City Hall, dating from 1792, was 
the seat of the Spanish governors, and the official residence of the presi- 
dents of the republic. During the American Intervention when General 
Leonard Wood served as governor of Cuba, this was his headquarters. 

In front of the fortress, the Templete Shrine marks the spot where 
the first Mass was celebrated by the priests who accompanied Don Diego 
de Velasquez. There are three notable paintings to be found in the 
shrine painted by the French artist Juan Bautista Vermay de Beaume, 
referred to as the "Rafael of the Antilles." The Supreme Court of Cuba 
solemnly deliberates in the former Palace of the Lieutenant Governors 
also located on the Plaza de Armas. 
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University of Texas 

Tlie old Sail Francisco (iliuieli and MonasUiiy, lonucily llu^ WMiTtal 
Post Office, today houses the Museum of History. A magnificent cxam]ilc 
of colonial architecture, the church was built between 1574 and 1591, 
but lost its religious character after having been used by the British. Its 
three-story tower was intended to serve both as a landmark and as a 
lookout for pirates. The Central Post Office is now located in one of 
the fine buildings in the Plaza de la Republica where it is planned that all 
government buildings will eventually surround a magnificent new Marti 
Memorial. While you are in the waterfront area ask your driver to 
show you some of the narrow streets, particularly Calle Pefia Pobre, 
which is supposedly the narrowest and oldest street in the city. The 
remains of the old city wall are also in this area. 

Two blocks away from the Plaza de Armas is Cathedral Square, 
paved with cobblestones laid by the Spaniards. One full side of the 
square is occupied by the cathedral's imposing fa^^ade, bearing marks of 
age but none the less impressive than when conquerors, knights in armor, 
peruked governors, and veiled ladies entered its great doors to worship. 
Next door to it are the ecclesiastical museum and the Chapel of El 
Sagrario. Across the street is the Palace of the Conde de Lombillo, now 
a municipal museum and office of the city historian. 

Next door to the museum there is a Post Box Mask, a grinning 
gargoyle into whose gaping mouth letters were (and still are) dropped. 
The remaining century-old buildings on the square house a gift shop, and 
a bar and salesroom for Havana Club Rum where free samples are 
offered to customers. The Bacardi rum manufacturers occupy a luxuri- 
ous building on Calle Monserrate (Avenida de Belgica), and also offer 
free cocktails from 11:30 to 1:30 p.m. daily. 

Havana is many faceted, and while its reputation for gaiety is 
justifiable, it has an active intellectual tradition. The University of 
Havana, occupying one of the most impressive buildings in the capital, 
was founded in 1728 by Dominican friars. The summer school of the 
university has been designed mainly for foreigners and is extremely popu- 
lar with Americans who wish to improve their Spanish. 




Presidential Palace, 
Havana 







If you have a weakness for art galleries and museums, there are, 
in addition to those already mentioned, the Palacio de Bellas Artes on 
Calle de Animas between Zulueta and Monserrate, and the Marti Mu- 
seum, in the house in which the patriot was born. The National Museum, 
housed in a modern building, contains interesting relics of the wars of 
independence and of the Siboney Indians of Cuba. A fine collection of 
paintings includes works by Rubens, Titian and Goya. Many tourists will 
find the Tobacco Museum of the Cuban Land and Leaf Company 
situated across from the Presidential Palace interesting to visit also. 

Most of the old churches in the city deserve to be visited and admired, 
but be sure not to miss the ancient building housing today the Ministry 
of Public Works, and formerly the Convent of Santa Clara. Sheltered 
in its venerable patio are three of the first houses built in Havana, the 
first public fountain, and the first slaughterhouse. 

Morro Castle and Cabana Fortress 

NE OF THE most famous, and certainly one of the most inspiring land- 
marks in all the Western Hemisphere, is the massive, brooding struc- 
ture which squats on a long peninsula at the entrance to the beautiful 
Havana Harbor. This is Morro Castle, or more correctly, the Castillo de 
los Santos Reyes del Morro, begun in 1588 by order of Philip II of Spain to 
protect the island from attacks by Francis Drake and his brothers-at- 
arms, and completed in 1597 with funds drawn from the Mexican 
exchequer grown rich with Aztec gold. Without exception it awakens 
in travelers memories of wild adventure on the Spanish Main, of con- 
quistadors, corsairs, and treasure-laden galleons. The stained and 
weather-beaten walls of the fortress appear to have sprouted from the 
sohd rock on which it stands, and its mouldy, dusty passages and rusty 
mihtary machinery bear the marks of disuse and great age. Morro 
Castle and the companion La Cabana Fortress may be reached by 
hiring a motor-boat at the Caballeria Wharf. 

The view of the city from the lighthouse tower of Morro Castle is 
magnificent and well worth the climb up 102 steps to the chief landing. 
To the west and south all Havana and the green and gracious hills 
beyond may be seen; to the east and north the lapis-lazuli gulf stretches 
to infinity. In the harbor the Maine went down in a tragic explosion 
setting the spark that started the Spanish American War. 

Cabana Fortress, or the Castillo de San Carlos de la Cabaila, was 
begun in 1763 and finished in 1774 at such a tremendous cost that it is 
said that when it was completed the king of Spain asked for a telescope, 
exclaiming that surely a building built for such a colossal sum ought 
to be visible from Madrid. Today the fortress is of historic value only. 
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Left: Cojimar Fort was built in 1646 

Right: Hernando de Soto's wife watched for his return from the Castillo de la Fuerza 

Following an old tradition a cannon is fired from Cabana at exactly 
nine o'clock at night. Originally it was fired at eight to announce the 
closing of the wall that surrounded the city. 

Havana's Suburbs 

THE Malecon (Sea Wall) shore drive, circling the ocean front in a 
'sweeping flourish from downtown Havana to Calle Paseo, in the 
Vedado suburb, is not only the fastest but also the most beautiful 
driveway to the uptown residential districts. Occasionally a ras de mar 
(surf storm), stops traffic along the boulevard, but provides a wonder- 
ful spectacle of furious water pounding against the sea wall. At the 
eastern end of the avenue, where it merges with Avenida del Puerto, 
is the Castillo de San Salvador de la Funta (Castle of the Holy Saviour 
of the Point), a massive, bastioned fortress constructed to serve as a 
supplementary defense of the stronger Morro Castle on the opposite side 
of the entrance to the bay. Before the fortress was built La Punta was 
a favorite landing place for corsairs. Across from the fortress are several 
noteworthy monuments including the student's memorial commemorating 
the execution of eight medical students in 1871, and a grandiose eques- 
trian memorial to Generalissimo Maximo Gomez who commanded the 
Cuban army during the war for independence. 

A little beyond, Maceo Park enshrines the memory of another great 
Cuban patriot, Antonio Maceo. Sentimentalists will enjoy a visit to the 
Casa de Beneficiencia behind Maceo Park, the orphan's home supported 
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by proceeds from the National Lottery. Behind a small door in the wall 
is the turnstile on which foundlings were placed. 

On the Malecon, the Maine Monument, symbolizing the U. S. and 
Cuba upholding liberty, stirs the heart of every North American who 
gazes upon it. Erected as a testimonial of Cuba's gratitude to the United 
States, the monument has at its base the chain and cannons salvaged 
from the wreck of the warship Maine. The fine new building housing 
the United States Embassy lies a short distance ahead. 

One of the pleasantest surprises Havana has to offer is the great 
contrast between colonial Havana and the modern suburbs. The aristo- 
cratic section of Vedado with its marble and glass palaces centers on 
Avenida de los Presidentes, a magnificent avenue lined with royal palms. 
Located in this area are numerous charitable institutions, sports clubs, 
the Columbus Cemetery, the Sports Palace and the gardens of the Tropical 
Brewery. 

Beyond Vedado, which ends at the Almendares River, are several 
other residential districts. Anyone interested in architectural trends of 
the future will enjoy a ride along the Avenida de las Americas in the 
suburb of Miramar, and a visit to the municipality of Marianao with its 
superb country clubs, the famed Yacht Club and the racetrack of Oriental 
Park. 

Short Trips from Havaita 

TOURISTS who remain in Cuba long enough to take a few trips into the 
' surrounding countryside will find that although the Cuban capital is 
the crown jewel of the island, its setting has much to do with its brilliance. 
Very soon the completion of the tunnel now being built underneath 
Havana Harbor will shorten considerably the distance between the city 
proper and the region toward the east. 

A ten-minute ferry ride across the bay from Havana is the old town 
of Regla, interesting chiefly for its historical associations. Here the clipper 
ships used to pick up molasses with which to manufacture rum which 
they in turn exchanged for manacled slaves in Africa. At one time Regla 
was noted for the bullfights, supressed in 1900 by the government. 

A short distance beyond Regla is Cojimar, probably more famous for 
the fact that Ernest Hemingway used it as the locale of his novel The 
Old Man and the Sea, than for its old fortress built in 1646. The town is 
rapidly growing into a popular seaside resort. 



Dramatic contrasts are typical of Havana landscapes 
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A pleasant Sunday afternoon drive takes you through suburban Ha- 
vana into the picturesque region of El Wajay, where some of the most 
famous Cuban cock fanciers have their breeding farms. The return 
trip may be made over the Rancho Boyeros Road, a magnificent super- 
highway built to accommodate the traffic to and from the Marti Inter- 
national Airport. There are a number of fine restaurants along the way 
where you can get excellent meals. 

Continuing southward, you can cross all of Cuba from north to 
south in an hour and a half and arrive at the village of Batabano. This 
sleepy little town makes its living off the sponge and lobster fishing in 
the Caribbean. Much of the fine seafood served in Cuba's restaurants 
comes from here. Launches and boats of all kinds are available for 
fishing excursions in the bay and out at sea. Batabano is the embarka- 
tion point for the overnight trip by boat to the Isle of Pines, said to be 
the authentic site of Stevenson's Treasure Island. 

Three miles east of Havana is the once fashionable summer resort 
of Guanabacoa, celebrated for its mineral springs which were known to 
have therapeutic value even by the Siboney Indians who named this 
area "Place of Waters." Charming old churches and convents dating 
back to the sixteenth century merit more than just casual inspection. A 
good time to visit Guanabacoa is on the 15th and 26th of August during 
the celebration of the fiesta of Our Lady of Assumption. 

Another pleasant trip through the Havana countryside is the one 
to the model town and sugar mill at Hershey, 29 miles east of Havana, 
the Cuban counterpart of the famous Chocolate Town of Pennsylvania. 
The trip may be made by automobile, traveling from Guanabacoa to 
Minas, Campo Florido, and Jaruco, or it may also be made on the Hershey 
Cuban Railway. Whichever way you make the Lrip you will be able 
to catch a glimpse of the rural life of Cuba. Interspersed with fields of 
wavy sugar cane are the humble homes of the guajiros, the country people, 

Voradero Beach offers complete relaxation, or' your choice 



shaded by giant mangos, coco palms, papayas, and (illu>r fruit trees. Each 
little palm-thatcIuHl bohio lias its private tobacco aiul banana plots; its 
own flower garden. 

The Hershey sugar mill was completed in 1919 by Milton S. Hershey, 
one of the world's greatest chocolate manufacturers, to provide sugar for 
the chocolate mill in Pennsylvania. Visitors are conducted through the 
plant so that they may see the different processes of manufacture. Her- 
shey 's hotel offers refreshment and relaxation, as well as a fine golf course. 

Beginning again at Havana, you can travel 27 miles westward to 
Ceiba del Agua, noted as the home of a unique sociological experiment. 
The Instituto Civico Militar is a small, self-sustaining city where boys 
and girls of destitute parents can get an education. The Institute is 
supported by four per cent of the revenue from the national lottery. 

yaradero 

WHAT Palm Beach is to the United States, Copacabana to Brazil, 
Punta del Este to Uruguay, and Acapulco to Mexico, Varadero is to 
Cuba — a vacationland famed for its beauty, attractive hotels, and balmy 
climate. The resort lies on a narrow peninsula about 86 miles east of 
Havana and may be reached in two hours over the Central Highway to 
Matanzas, and from there over the fine new Via Blanca Highway. You 
can fly there in one-half hour from Havana. Work has already been 
started on an international airport that will link Varadero with Miami, 
New York and Chicago. 

Known as the Blue Beach, the seven mile long stretch of fine white 
sand is the chief attraction of the resort, for the swimming is unsurpassed. 
The average temperature in summer is 79 degrees, and in winter 71 de- 
grees. The water is so clear you can see your shadow on the fine sandy 
bottom. 

of golf, tennis, riding, sailing, fishing, or gambling 
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A fairly recent development, Varadero was discovered by Irenee du 
Pont, former president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, who 
recognized it as an ideal vacation spot and built a sumptuous estate here 
called "Xanadu" with its own private golf course, airfield and yacht 
basin. Variety enough to suit all tastes can be found in accommodations 
which range from palm-thatched cabanas to some of the most modern 
hotels in the world. 

The summer season at Varadero begins officially on June 15, and 
reaches its peak during July and August. There is ample anchorage at 
the new yacht basin at the Paso Malo Lagoon for the many visitors who 
gather here for the yacht and shell race regattas of the large private clubs. 

Pinar del Rio 

THE PROVINCE of Pinar del Rio, known as the garden of Cuba, lies to the 
'west of Havana and is crossed by both the Western Railway and the 
Central Highway. The trip to the capital city, also called Pinar del Rio, 
takes about four hours. 

The loveliest spot in the province is the Valley of Vinales, nestled 
in the very heart of Sierra de los Organos, a range of grotesquely shaped 
mountains all of which seem to have had their tops knocked off in some 
great cataclysm. A North American geologist once compared them to a 
herd of great green buffaloes. 

Some of the finest tobacco in the world comes from the region known 
as Vuelta Abajo, where the blue-green tobacco vegas (plantations) 
spread as far as eye can see. Fifteen miles from Pinar del Rio is the 

Vinales Valley is famed for its strange natural formations 
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Tobacco Experiment Station where visitors may see the constant striving 
for perfection of the famous Havana leaf. 

One of Cuba's most popular spas is located in this area. For over 
three centuries San Diego de los Bancs has been a mecca for those suffer- 
ing from arthritis and rheumatism. Great jets of hot water flow into the 
attractive modern pools. 

The Interior of Cuba 

THE Central Highway, a modern asphalt thoroughfare, extends ap- 
proximately 710 miles from Pinar del Rio to Santiago de Cuba, passing 
through many picturesque old cities and towns. Radiating from it are 
secondary roads leading to such places as Gienfuegos and Trinidad on 
the south coast, and Caibarien and Baracoa on the north. 

Sixty-three miles east of Havana is the flourishing city of Matanzas, 
famous as an intellectual center as well as for the beauty of its setting. 
An important sugar-trading and shipping center, the city is the capital 
of Matanzas Province. 

Founded in 1693 with 30 families from the Canary Islands as its 
first settlers, Matanzas retains much of its colonial background. The 
earliest book of baptisms is kept in the weather-beaten cathedral. The 
most beautiful view of Matanzas is from the elevation of Monserrate 
from which both the beautiful Yumuri Valley, and the city of Matanzas 
are visible. 

Cuba is particularly fortunate in having a large number of medicinal 
springs of curative value. One of the most popular is San Miguel de los 
Baiios, about 28 miles from Matanzas. The resort lies in a valley sur- 
rounded by mountains. 

Santa Clara, a city of well-paved and well-lighted streets, is the 
center of an important sugar and tobacco-growing region, and the hub of 
bus and railroad transportation in Cuba. It is believed that the city was 
founded on or near the site of the Indian village of Cubanacan. 

South of Santa Clara, on the coast, is Cienfuegos, Cuba's third largest 
city. The view of the city from the air is enchanting — weather-stained 
tile roofs; rolling hills mounting toward the horizon; a tongue of land 
(Punta Gorda) jutting out into the bay; vast shimmering acres of water 
ringed by verdant shores, and beyond, the beckoning blue of the 
Caribbean. 

Cienfuegos is noted particularly for its superb fishing. Tarpon roll 
in schools of thousands in the bay. 

Caibarien, on the north coast is noted for the many keys, a series of 
coral reefs some of which have excellent beaches. Here too fishing is 
the big attraction. 
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The next large city after Santa Clara on the Central Highway is 
Sancti Spiritus (Holy Spirit), one of the original settlements founded 
in 1514 by Diego de Velazquez. The oldest section of the city resembles 
Toledo and Cordoba in Spain with its narrow twisted streets and the 
half-Moorish half- Christian architecture. 

An interesting trip from Sancti Spiritus is the one south to Trinidad, 
one of the most perfectly preserved colonial cities in the Western Hemis- 
phere which has been declared a national monument by the government 
of Cuba. There is a highway leading to the city, but most people prefer 
to make the trip on the United Railways of Havana, for the train travels 
across saw-toothed peaks seeming to leap across one chasm after the 
other. Sometimes the vegetation is so thick that not even a ray of sun- 
shine can get through. 

At one time Trinidad was the richest city in Cuba. In fact, it was 
so rich that wealthy sugar planters would vie with each other to see who 
could think of the most spectacular way to spend their profits. Sur- 
rounding Serrano Square, where Cortes drilled his troops preparatory 
to embarking for Mexico, are splendid palaces peopled only by ghosts of 
their former inhabitants — people like Alexander von Humboldt, the great 
German naturalist who visited Trinidad in 1804 and commented on the 
"mirthfulness and quick intelligence of the Cuban ladies." People like 
Guillermo Bequer, who for all his Latin name was really William Baker 
from Philadelphia. The magnificent palace Bequer built with the fortune 
he amassed has long since been torn down, but the palaces of Borrell, 
Cantero, and Iznaga are still there for you to enjoy. About a half -hour's 
drive from Trinidad, perched way up in the mountains is Topes de Col- 
lantes, one of the world's finest tuberculosis sanitariums. 

Continuing on the Central Highway beyond Sancti Spiritus the 
highway crosses the Rio Jatibonico and enters the province of Camagiiey, 
an important cattle-raising center. It is not unlikely that the horses you 
see grazing on the fine rich grass, may be descendants of the same horses 
Cortes took with him to Mexico. The natives there had never seen 
horses, and were terrified by what they thought were four-legged mon- 
sters. 

The capital of the province is Camagiiey, an old town originally 
founded on the north coast and named Puerto Principe, but later moved 
inland to escape both pirates and mosquitoes. Dr. Carlos Finlay who 
first discovered that the mosquitos carried yellow fever was bom here, 
as were many other noted Cubans. 

The Parochial Church of la Soledad in Camagiiey is reputedly one 
of the oldest standing edifices in Cuba. The chimes in its belfry were pre- 
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sented to the city by Sii- William Van Home, whose railroads opened up 
the rich agricultural region. 

Camagiiey boasts a large, modern airport which serves as the junc- 
tion point for air travel throughout the Caribbean area. 

Shortly after leaving Camagiiey, the Central Highway crosses into 
the Province of Oriente, passing Holguin, a huge commercial center, and 
Bayamo where Cuba's first president was born. After passing through 
Santiago the end of the highway is reached at Baracoa on the extreme 
northeast coast of Cuba. Reputedly the oldest city in Cuba, Baracoa is 
still very much the same as in the times of the conquest. The town is 
noted for its fine fishing. 



Santiago de Cuba 

SANTIAGO DE CuBA, Capital of Oriente Province, the largest and richest 
province in Cuba, ranks next to Havana in size and population. A 
progressive, commercially active city, it was the first official capital of 
Cuba, and is today one of the oldest communities in the Americas. The 
panorama of the city as it is approached by car or train from the hills 






Circle: Children's hospital in 
Cienfuegos. Left: Jacan Hill, 
San Miguel de los Bonos. 
Above: Camaguey is famed 
for the stone rain [ugs called 
tinajones 



is spectacular, but even more beautiful is the approach by sea. Stra- 
tegically situated facing a long, narrow landlocked bay, which many 
compare to Sydney's famous haftor, the city is almost completely sur- 
rounded by precipitous slopes of the Sierra del Cobre Range. 

Although somewhat eclipsed by the glitter of Havana, Santiago, to 
many North Americans, is of even greater interest than the capital, for 
its name is inextricably woven in with the warp and woof of our own 
U. S. history. Just outside the city is San Juan Hill, scene of the famous 
charge of Teddy Roosevelt's Rough Riders. Here too in the still waters 
of the bay, Richmond Pearson Hobson sank the Merrimac in an attempt 
to blockade the Spanish fleet during the struggle for Cuban independence. 
Santiago is venerated as the birthplace of the lyric poet Jose Maria de 
Heredia whose poem Niagara we know in William Cullen Bryant's trans- 
lation; and along a somewhat less serious vein, Santiago is also known as 
the home of the Daiquiri cocktail, allegedly concocted by personnel of 
the long-abandoned Daiquiri iron mine. 

Built on hilly ground, the city is divided into an upper and a lower 
level; some of the streets — Padre Pico, for example — connect the two by 
stairways of more than 20 steps, and from many of the houses one must 
descend even farther to the garden. Here again you will undoubtedly 
find the older section of the city with its crooked streets — some of which 
have not changed since colonial days — more appealing and far more 
picturesque than the newer suburbs which have branched out within 
recent years. 

The hub of the religious, social, and commercial life of the city, 
as it has been for more than four centuries, is Plaza Cespedes, named for 
the revolutionary hero Carlos Manuel de Cespedes. On the north side of 
the Plaza, the Government Palace marks the site where Velazquez 
founded the city in 1514, and on the southwest corner is the home where 
he lived and died. Within the Government Palace you will find interest- 
ing reminders of the city's romantic past. A large painting depicts Her- 
nan Cortes taking the oath of ofiice as the first mayor of Santiago, with 
the Dominican Friar Bartolome de las Casas officiating. Las Casas 
was largely responsible for the Papal Bull of 1512 which formally de- 
clared that Indians were human and had souls. 

Also on the square is the cathedral, unusual in that it is built above 
a number of small shops. It stands on the same site where the first 
church was built and dedicated to Santiago (Saint James). The present 
building, erected in 1810, has walls 8 feet thick, sturdy enough to with- 
stand fires, storms, earthquakes and attacks by pirates, for in the early 
years Santiago seemed to be particularly susceptible to these disasters. 
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Peace Tree, Santiago 







Castillo El Morro, Santiago 



El Rancho Motel on the outskirts of 
Santiago 



For many years French and Dutch corsairs raided the port at frequent in- 
tervals. In 1662 the redoubtable Henry Morgan paid a call on the city 
and spent one month living in luxury in the homes abandoned by the 
terrified people. As a crowning insult, Morgan departed taking with him 
the bells of the cathedral. 

The city is permeated by a French flavor, for many French colonists 
sought refuge here after the revolt of the slaves in Haiti in the 1790's. 
But above all, Santiago, as the Cubans themselves say, "is the most Cuban 
of Cuba's cities," and epitomizes the history of the island from the early 
days of the Spanish conquest of the birth of the Cuban nation. 

The Bacardi Municipal Museum, established chiefly by donations 
from the Bacardi family, is on Calle Aguilera, surrounded by quaint 
Moorish-colonial houses built in crazy-quilt fashion with colors to match. 
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A moving and pt)ignunt reminder of the Spanish-American War is 
San Juan Hill, scarred with trenches and marked with fortifications, seem- 
ing to echo still with the sounds of the great battle of combined Cuban 
and U. S. forces with the Spanish in 1898. The battlefield is now a park 
with commemorative plaques and monuments honoring the men who lost 
their lives in the terrible attacks. The Spanish-American War lasted 
eighty-seven days and came to an end under the Peace Tree, a magnifi- 
cent ceiba, when General Toral surrendered formally to General Shafter 
on July 16, 1898. 

There are other interesting excursions which may be made from 
Santiago within the bay and along the seacoast. At the edge of the open 
sea is Santiago's Morro Castle where Lieutenant Hobson and his men 
were imprisoned by the Spaniards until General Shafter's army landed on 
Daiquiri Beach 18 miles away. Visitors may explore the many rooms in 
El Morro, including the dark and crumbling vaults. 

In the mountains paralleling the coast there are a number of look- 
out posts where spectacular views may be had of the harbor and of the 
city. The Gran Fiedra ( Big Rock ) may be reached by foot or on horse- 
back. Puerto Boniato is 1,200 feet above sea level and is accessible by 
automobile over a road built during the administration of General Wood. 

The famous El Cobre Sanctuary is about 12 miles away from 
Santiago. It is famed throughout Cuba for its shrine of the Virgin of 
Charity, patroness of Cuba. The copper mines nearby are said to be the 
first worked by white men in the New World. 



The Cathedral in Santiago— note small shops 
on lower level 



"Calle Padre Pico", typical street of San- 
tiago de Cuba 





EXTRACURRICULAR 

SHOPPING 

Your best buys in Cuba are 
fine Havana cigars, Cuban rum, 
liquors and cordials, national and 
French perfumes, alligator leather 
goods, hand-embroidered blouses, 
handkerchiefs and tablecloths, and 
imported Spanish lace, British 
wools, and Danish silver. Ron 
anejo, the oldest rum, is considered 
the best. 

TYPICAL DISHES 




The Oriente Provincial Palace and, left. 



Bacardi Museum 



There may have been times when 
you experimented with a Latin 

recipe, or sampled a Latin dish, but you can't imagine the pleasure 
you will experience when you try the "real thing." Cuban cooking is gen- 
erally of Spanish origin spiced with Creole inventions — a more appetizing 
combination is hard to find anywhere; however, those who prefer to stick 
to familiar foods will find that American dishes are served in most 
restaurants. Fish prepared in many delectable ways is a favorite food 
of the Cubans. 

As in most Latin American countries dinner is served rather late in 
the evening. The restaurants are usually filled at 10:30 p.m. 

SPORTS 

The Cubans are avid baseball fans, as you can readily tell from 
watching a baseball game in the Gran Stadium Cerveza Tropical which 
seats 50,000 spectators. Many of the players have been famous in Ameri- 
can Clubs, or have been trained by such stars as Miguel Angel Gonzalez, 
formerly with the St. Louis Cardinals, and Adolfo Luque, at one time with 
the Cincinnati Reds and the New York Giants. 

The strenuous and skillful Basque game of jai alai is very popular 
in Havana. It is played with a long, narrow, curved basket strapped 
to the wrist, and a small ball, and is reputed to be the fastest game ever 
devised. The game is usually played at the Fronton Jai Alai and at the 
Fronton Havana-Madrid. 

Cockfighting, horse racing and dog racing also have tremendous 
followings. One of the most beautiful race tracks in America is Oriental 
Park in the suburb of Marianao, where there are horse-races on Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays. 
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If you prefer to take active part in sports you will have plenty of 
opportunity to do so. There are tennis courts and golf courses in most 
Cuban cities. Swimming in the clear green ocean is delightful, and of 
course the fishing is superb. The annual Hemingway Fishing Tourna- 
ment attracts sportsmen from all oyer. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



A very useful and entertaining guide to Cuba suggests that one can 
spend from five to twenty-five dollars per person on a night out in 
Havana, where night life is pretty much concentrated. There are any 
number of cocktail lounges, bars and nightclubs where you can absorb 
some of the nocturnal atmosphere of the glamorous city and listen to the 
fascinating beat of a son or a rumba as it is played only in Cuba. 

By all means plan to spend at least one evening at the famed Tropi- 
cana nightclub in the suburb of Marianao. The spectacular open-air 
setting of the club, the exciting music, excellent floor show, and good 
food and wine make it one of the most popular attractions in Havana. 

The rumba is the favorite Cuban dance, but don't expect to see it 
performed in the fashionable nightclubs as it is in the native dance halls. 
To see the rumba done with the simple abandon and concentration of 
dusky dancers in their natural habitat you will have to visit the sections 
of the city known as La Playa, Las Fritas, and El Paraiso, all near 
Marianao. An excursion to these places is not as daring as it once used 
to be, but plan to go in a group anyway, or accompanied by a Cuban. 

For those whose . tastes run to classical music, the Havana Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra performs regularly under its own fine conductors as 
well as under noted guest conductors. Some of the world's greatest 
artists appear in the Auditorium, including Cuba's own exquisite bal- 
lerina, Alicia Alonso. Havana supports an Actors Academy and the 
Patronato del Teatro, which present plays each month. 

The radio and television industries in Cuba are very advanced, and 
the many movie theaters present U. S. and other foreign films. 



PRACTICAL INFORMATION 



ENTRY REQUIREMENTS 



The only document you will need to enter Cuba is a Landing Card 
which you can obtain for $2.50 from a transportation company. The 
Landing Card is good for two years and permits multiple entries into 
Cuba. In order to obtain it you should have a birth certificate or similar 
proof of citizenship, and a round-trip ticket or transportation to another 
country. 
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If you plan to take your car with you and expect to stay no longer 
than 180 days, all you need is a valid Certificate of Title, state driver's 
license and a current registration card and license plate. 



CURRENCY 

The monetary unit of Cuba is the feso, comprised of 100 centavos. 
U. S. money is accepted everywhere at its face value and circulates at 
par with Cuban money. 

CLOTHING 

During the winter months (November through March) when the 
temperature is somewhat lower than in summer, dark clothes are smart. 
Lightweight casual sport clothes are appropriate for men who may go 
tieless in the daytime. From April to October brighter shades are in 
style. You will always feel comfortable in conservative clothes dressed 
up with accessories. Shorts and slacks are worn only at resorts and on 
the beach. A raincoat will come in handy between May and November. 

The guayahera, a short, white jacket worn outside the trousers takes 
the place of both a shirt and coat and is standard daytime wear for 
Cuban men. 

U. S. CUSTOMS 

If you remain outside the United States for 48 hours or longer, you 
are permitted to bring in, duty free, $200 worth of articles purchased for 
personal use or as gifts, every 30 days. If you remain abroad 12 days or 
longer, you are entitled to bring in, free of duty, an additional $300 worth 
of such articles. This exemption may be taken every six months. 

ORGANIZATIONS AT THE SERVICE OF THE TOURIST 

General information of interest to the tourist may be obtained from 
the following organization located in Havana: Institute Cubano del 
Turismo, Carcel 109, Esquina a Prado. Their seal of approval is assur- 
ance to visitors that establishments displaying it are up to standard. 

BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON CUBA 

History. C. E. Chapman, History of the Cuban Republic (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1927); Alexander von Humboldt, The Island 
of Cuba, tr. from Spanish with notes and a preliminary essay by J. S. 
Thrasher (New York, Derby & Jackson, 1856); Hudson Strode, The 
Pageant of Cuba (New York, H. Smith and R. Haas, 1934). 

General. German Arciniegas, Caribbean, Sea of the New World, 
tr. by Harriet de Onis (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946); "Cuba — 
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the Isle of Romance," National Geographic Magazine, September 1933, 
p. 345-380; Sydney Clark, All the Best in Cuba (New York, Dodd, Mead, 
1954), and Cuban Tapestry (New York, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1936); Olive G. Gibson, Isle of a Hundred Harbors (Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1940); Erna Fergusson, Cuba (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946); Consuelo Hermer and Marjorie May, Havana Mariana 
(New York, Random House, 1941); Lyman and Ellen Judson, Your 
Holiday in Cuba (New York, Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1952); 
Phillip Terry, Terry's Guide to Cuba (Boston & New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929). Travel Cuba (annual), Florida Speaks Corp., St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

Travel GmoES with useful sections on Cuba: Earl Parker Hanson, 
ed., The New World Guides to the Latin American Republics (New York, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1950); Lawrence and Sylvia Martin, The Standard 
Guide to Mexico and the Caribbean ( New York, Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1954). 

The Pan American Union also publishes the following booklets: 
Cuba (contains more complete information on economic, social, and 
cultural aspects of the country), 10 cents; Directory of Hotels, and Re- 
quirements for the Entry of Tourists into the Latin American Republics, 
also 10 cents each. 

PHOTO CREDITS 

Cuban Tourist Commi.ssion : Cover, pp. 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 15 (left), 16 (top row and 
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(lower left), back cover (top row, center left, bottom left and right). Travel Cuba: 
pp. 6 (left), 10, 19 (center right), 20, 21 (left), 25 (circle and upper right), 27, 29. 
Braniff International Airways: pp. 6 (right), 19 (bottom). United Fruit Company: 
p. 7. Max Hunn: pp. 16 (bottom right), 17 (top right), 19 (top left), back cover 
(bottom center). Cooperativa Photographica, courtesy of Palace of Fine Arts: p. 19 
(top right), back cover (center right). 



The foreign flavor of Cuba is enticing to young and old 
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